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logical deduction from the facts. However, the question must be raised 
if it is historically permissible to examine the Adriatic problem from 
the single angle of the nationalist friction between Italians and South 
Slavs. Very evidently the Adriatic has tremendous implications for 
all central and southeastern Europe, and though some of these are 
broached, rather accidentally than by design, on more than one occasion, 
it is indubitable that if the historian desires to view the Adriatic in its 
deep and significant perspective, he must resolutely rise above the 
rancors of a cantankerous nationalist debate. In this failure to be just 
to the full European scope of the problem lies the main defect of the 
book. To be sure, the authors disclose themselves as internationalists, 
of the type of President Wilson, but none the less they seem to hope 
from the application of nationalism pure and simple a peaceful and 
equitable settlement of Europe. If such a delusion was, while the war 
lasted, as intelligible as it was universal, it no longer possesses the 
slightest justification in the light of the economic paralysis and moral 
disintegration which have attended the nationalist rearrangement of 
vast sections of central and eastern Europe. Though a force of grave 
import which no state will ignore except at its peril, nationalism is no 
panacea. Again, however, let it be said that, considered solely as the 
presentation of a narrow nationalist issue between neighbors, the book is 
rich in information judicially organized. The treaty of London of 
April, 1915, cast for the role of villain, slips darkly in and out of the 
pages, and in order that we may judge for ourselves of the evil bred in 
its bone, we get it at last in toto by way of appendix. Added thereto 
and hardly less welcome because affording a glimpse of that amazing 
phenomenon, the official mind, are the memoranda with which the South 
Slavs and Italians attempted to justify their respective claims before 
the Peace Conference. 

Ferdinand Schevill. 

The Evolution of Sinn Fein. By R. M. Henry, M.A., Queen's Uni- 
versity, Belfast. (New York: B.W.Huebsch. 1920. Pp. 318. 
$2.00.) 

Until recently there was not available for the general reader much 
information about Sinn Fein. Down to the time of the Dublin Rebellion 
in 1916 the various year-books and encyclopedias either made no men- 
tion of it or passed it by with the merest allusion. Actually the move- 
ment had attracted little attention outside of certain circles in Ireland, 
and students striving now to investigate its earlier history will not find 
much about it in the more important contemporary publications of the 
British Isles. It was only after the events of the Easter Rebellion and 
the attempted establishment of an Irish republic that books about Sinn 
Fein began to appear. The scholarly studies of Wells and Marlowe 
(1917-1918) and the reviewer's Ireland and England (1919) contained 
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something. There was a detailed brief account in H. M. Pirn's article 
in the Nineteenth Century (1919), and in the same year appeared P. S. 
O'Hogarty's Sinn Fein. Now comes Professor Henry's volume, which, 
while it leaves not a little to be desired, is the best thing so far on the 
subject. 

The volume treats briefly of the general background of Irish history, 
Irish nationalism, Sinn Fein as the manifestation of Irish nationalism at 
present, the early years and development of Sinn Fein, its connection 
with Irish republicanism — much the best and most original part of the 
book — its connection with the Volunteer Movement, also excellent, its 
relations with the Ulster Unionists, and with the Nationalist movement 
for Home Rule which was led by the late John Redmond, the develop- 
ment and influence of Sinn Fein from the beginning of the Great War 
to the Rebellion in 1916, and its immensely increased power and swift 
rise to predominance since then. The book is pleasantly written, but 
the writing has neither power nor distinction. This American edition 
is well printed. The book has no index. 

This volume affords the fullest account of Sinn Fein so far given. 
It is the particular merit of the book that the author quotes frequently 
and extensively from the writings and speeches of Sinn Fein leaders, 
a source of primary importance. These writings are for the most part 
collected from the files of the extreme nationalist periodicals of the last 
two decades, papers which had but a limited circulation in Ireland and 
are now not easily seen by scholars outside of that country. The 
author's spirit is generally fair, and his strictures often restrained, 
though for the later period, with which his book is mostly concerned, 
and with things of which he was himself a part, he writes for his cause 
with increasing fervor, he can see little good in anything that Great 
Britain has recently done with respect to his country, and Mr. Lloyd 
George appears only as a skilful trickster. 

The author descends somewhat to the level of the Irish and Irish- 
American propagandists in this country when he asserts that the Act of 
Union was not acceptable to the Catholics in 1800 (p. 14), that Irish 
emigration in the second half of the nineteenth century resulted solely 
from the famine and the clearances (p. 23), that disestablishment of the 
Church of Ireland and the first Land Act were merely concessions to 
the Fenian movement (p. 36), that Parnell is remembered now chiefly 
for saying "No man can set bounds to the march of a nation" (p. 39), 
and that Ireland has been overtaxed 2^4 million pounds sterling a year 

(P. 47). 

In the opinion of the reviewer it is a principal defect of the book that 
it gives so little information concerning the organization, the structure, 
and the working of the Society of Sinn Fein, precisely the point con- 
cerning which we most lack information at present. The author does 
not sufficiently describe Sinn Fein as one of the manifestations of that 
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growth of nationalism which so marked the past two generations, and he 
largely fails to explain its present extraordinary development and suc- 
cess as in part the result of the mighty unrest and ferment of ideas 
brought on by the war. Bolshevism, Sinn Fein, utopianism, high ideal- 
ism, labor radicalism, and many novel theories, all of them to some 
extent have arisen from one source, and all of them are probably waning 
now with the slow return of more normal times. 

Raymond Turner. 

M argot Asquith, an Autobiography. (New York: George H. 

Doran Company. 1920. Two volumes. Pp. viii, 266; 282. 

$7-50.) 

This is not a very important book historically, but it is better than 
the best novel to any student of English politics. Columns have been 
given up to censuring Mrs. Asquith for violations of good taste, even 
to gloating over her indiscretions. To the reviewer, who must in 
advance confess himself an Asquithian in politics, it seems that much of 
the resentment against the book can be explained by the political bitter- 
nesses of the last five years before the war. When the landowning 
class in Britain set out to punish a woman for her husband's political 
attack upon their interests, when the rage at his Irish policy was taken 
out in slights upon her, it is hardly surprising that London scribblers, 
who, still as in the eighteenth century, take many cues from the great 
world of society, were ready to pounce upon her. A great deal has been 
made of a few passages that might well have been left out. Most of 
them indeed seem to have been omitted in this edition, printed in 
America. But when one takes into account Mrs. Asquith's knowledge 
of the dinner-table side of English politics and when one holds in mind 
her purpose to be entirely frank and sincere — are we not all a little 
weary of the false modesty of many recent biographies, e.g., of Morley's 
— one can only say that she has been fairly discreet. She has said — at 
least in this edition — few unpleasant things and those mostly about 
people now beyond the reach of hurt. She has said only the best of 
her husband's rival, Harcourt, only the best of his opponent, Joseph 
Chamberlain. Of both much else might have been said; that, Mrs. 
Asquith knew very well. 

The book is rambling and confused. We pass abruptly from the 
nineties to the late teens of the twentieth century and then back again. 
There is no unity, and even the good stories, of which there are many, 
are inserted anywhere. Discerning men, as Jowett and Morley, told 
the young Margot that, an she would, she could write, a favorite form 
of flattery of young women by older men. But save for now and then a 
good idiom or fortunate phrase, save for the rapid and affecting narra- 
tive of her sister Laura's illness and death, and for the judicious esti- 
mate of Balfour, there is little evidence of literary talent. 
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